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Sledding is a favorite sport of this 
Alaskan Indian boy who lives on King 
Island, about 80 miles off the coast of 
western Alaska. The sled‘s single run- 
ner is made of a cut-off ski. 
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Children of the WHorthland 


The NEWS this month tells in stories and pic- 
tures how Junior Red Cross boys and girls live in 
Alaska, the farthest-north part of our country. In 
gathering material for this special issue, the 
NEWS editors are especially grateful for the help 
of Mrs. Idella Marsh, executive secretary of the 
Juneau chapter, American Red Cross, and of Mr. 
Lee D. Krebs, Junior Red Cross director, Pacific 
Area. 


Our cover 


Mr. Fred Machetanz, our cover artist this month, 
knows sled dogs and what they mean to those who 
live in Alaska. He and his wife own a sled dog 
and have made many expeditions gathering ma- 
terial for paintings and for movies they use in 


lectures they give in this country. 


Homes for Wildlife 

Wildlife is an important part of our country. 
Yet good living space for wildlife—with food, 
cover, and protection from enemies—is constantly 
shrinking. We must all help to preserve nature’s 
living places. Make a start by observing National 
Wildlife Week, March 17-23, sponsored by Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Thank you, Mise Morris! 

From Miss Sally Morris, 2nd grade teacher, 
Rosemont School, Bethlehem, Pa., comes this let- 
ter: ‘Every month I rely on your magazine for 
interesting additions to my classroom teaching. I 
use your covers often as part of my bulletin-board 
exhibits. I staple your stories in separate manila 
folders, which are used as extra reading in the 


library corner.” 


Lois S. JOHNSON, editor 
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By LOUISE BLANTON and IDELLA MARSH 
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IMMIE STARED at the clock and wished that he 
Doses push the hands around faster. 
Through the window nearest his desk he could 
see the small boat harbor where the fishing boats 
tied up, the salmon trollers and the larger halibut 
boats that fished in the cold Alaskan waters. He 
had recognized his father going down the ramp 
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of Juneau, Alaska 





Illustrated by William Hutchinson 


to get aboard his troller, the MARY C. His father 
had promised to wait until Jimmie was out of 
school and take him fishing this weekend. Jimmie 
knew his father would be impatient to leave, for 
it was a 3-hour run to the fishing grounds. 
When the buzzer sounded Jimmie thrust his 
books into his desk, stood up and started for the 
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From the deck Jimmie 
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door. As he passed Miss Baxtet’s desk she mo- 
tioned to him. “I would like to talk with you a 
minute, Jimmie.” 

Any other time he would have been pleased to 
talk with this teacher. Jimmie was one of seven 
Tlingit Indians in the 7th grade and they all 
liked Miss Baxter. She was teaching them to feel 


proudly helped his father 
start the MARY C down 


proud that they were natives whose forefathers 
had lived in the villages and fished in these waters 
long before the white man discovered gold in 
Juneau. Now he was wondering if his father had 
started the engine yet. He stood on one foot and 
then the other, waiting for the other pupils to 
leave. 

“It’s about this exchange letter you wrote for 
the Junior Red Cross album our school is as- 
sembling,” Miss Baxter finally said. “I wanted you 
to tell the boy in Iowa about the way you live in 
Alaska, and Jimmie, I wanted you to tell the 
truth.” 

Jimmie felt a flush spread over his face as the 
teacher read from his letter. “We don’t have any 
tractors in Juneau because we don’t have any 
farms, but I can run my father’s fishing boat by 
myself. It is a 28-foot troller and has a 110-horse- 
power engine in it. There are a lot of dangerous 
reefs but I can read the charts and know where 
to go. I am 13 years old.” 

Miss Baxter knew he had not told the truth in 
the letter, yet he noticed, when she looked up, that 
her blue eyes had the same kind expression in 
them. “I'll bet that boy in Iowa doesn’t run that 
tractor all by himself either,” Jimmie defended. 

He saw the beginning of a smile on Miss 
Baxter’s face but she said, “I don’t think your 
father is likely to let you go out fishing by your- 
self, is he, Jimmie?” 

Jimmie rubbed at a spot on the back of his hand 
to avoid her eyes. 

“And you aren't 13 yet, you won't be for 2 
months.” Her voice changed as she remembered, 
“You're going fishing with your father today, 
aren't you? You must be in a hurry. We'll write 
another letter on Monday.” 

Jimmie’s face still burned as he kicked at the 
pebbles in the path on the way to the boat harbor. 
He wished he hadn’t written that in the letter. He 
didn’t want Miss Baxter to think he wasn’t telling 
the truth. 

His father steered the boat until they were out 
of Gastineau Channel and around the end of 
Douglas Island, then he let Jimmie take the wheel. 
He stood by and instructed his son in the soft 
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guttural tones of their native tongue. “If we get 
good fishing this trip I am going to buy a radio,” 
he said. 

“Oh, then we could talk to the other boats.” 

“We don’t buy the radio for fun, son,” his 
father reminded him. “With a radio we could get 
the weather reports and then if there is trouble we 
could call for help. I worry without a radio, these 
are tricky channels.” 

When Jimmie had run the boat for an hour his 
father took the wheel and Jimmie went into the 
galley and heated slices of ham and a can of beans. 
He brought a plate of food and a heavy mug of 
black coffee up to his father. Then Jimmie took 
the wheel again while his father ate. 

“Do you think I could run this boat all by my- 
self?” he asked, remembering the letter and glad 
that his father didn’t know about it. 

“TI think you do pretty well,” his father acknowl- 
edged. ‘““When you grow up I think you'll be a 
fine skipper.” 

The water that had looked like boiling dia- 
monds in the bright sunlight changed to the color 
of gun metal as the sun sank behind a bank of 
clouds, and the mountains that had been so bright 
green turned to dark purple in the somber light. 
The change from the bright, sparkling world to 
this shadowy one had been so sudden that Jimmie 
shivered and edged over so that his sleeve touched 
his father’s hand. 

When they reached the fishing area his father 
decreased the speed for trolling and lowered the 
baited lines. 

The next 2 hours were very busy ones with 
Jimmie at the wheel and his father pulling in the 
salmon. He slashed each one open and cleaned it 
before he dropped it onto the ice in the hold. 

“This is the best fishing I have had this season,” 
he called happily to Jimmie. “I think you bring 
me luck.” 

It had started to rain and the deck was slippery 
with the wet fish slime that his father didn’t have 
time to scrub off. Jimmie was watching the course 
so he didn’t see his father fall, he just heard the 
thud and a moan and whirled to see his father 
lying on the deck. 
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Jimmie yanked the gear into neutral to stop the 
engine. His body froze with fear as he crouched 
over his unconscious father. There was blood and 
hair on the large iron bolt near his father’s head, 
and blood from the jagged gash mixed with the 
rain was spreading rapidly on the deck. 

Jimmie ran to the galley, snatched up the four 
clean dish towels. He lifted his father’s head and 
bound a towel as tightly around it as he could. It 
sickened him to see how quickly the blood soaked 
through the towel. He wrapped around another 
and another towel. Then hooking his hands under 
his father’s limp arms he dragged him from the 
rain-soaked deck into the galley. 

He would have to leave him on the floor, he 
realized, he couldn’t lift his father’s dead weight 
up on to the bunk. But a pillow would help. As 
he straightened up, his breath caught in a gasp, 
for he saw the outline of great naked boulders 
close to the port hole. He leaped to the wheel, 
gave it a jerk, and shoved in the gear. Another 
10 feet and the boat would have been on the 
rocks. 

“Take in the lines,” he said aloud to himself, 
as he steered the boat into the open water. 

When he brought up the lines two fish dragged 
on the surface of the water but Jimmie didn’t 
notice them. He set the boat to circle at lowest 
speed and ran back to his father. There was no 
blood showing through the towels now, but his 
father’s face was deathly pale. He gently slid a 
pillow under his father’s head and wrapped him 
as best he could in two brown blankets. Back at 
the wheel, Jimmie set the control at full speed 
and turned in the direction of Tee Harbor. 

Through the rain and semi-darkness he saw the 
flashing warning light ahead in the pass. Now 
which side of the buoy was the course? He tried 
to think but he couldn’t remember. He did remem- 
ber that on one side of the buoy were dangerous, 
sharp reefs just under the surface of the water. If 
he chose the wrong side, the reef would rip open 
the boat. His breath caught in a sob as he realized 
he couldn’t take the boat into Tee Harbor, he 
didn’t know how. “If we only had a radio,” he 
cried aloud. 


What should he do? He stood a moment fight- 
ing back the panic that threatened him. Then he 
remembered a story his father had told him about 
a boat signaling for help. He set the wheel to 
circle in the broad channel, decreased the speed, 
and ran to the bunk. He snatched off the mattress, 
then took the large can of lubricating oil that sat 
by the engine and carried them up on the deck. 

With his pocket knife he cut a hole in the can 
and poured all the oil over the mattress. He got 
the oar from the skiff and the gaff hook ready be- 
fore he struck the wooden match. As soon as the 
flame caught he took the oar and hook and 
lowered the burning mattress onto the water. Then 
he ran to the wheel and steered the boat away 
from the flames. 

With his hands cold and clammy on the wheel 
he circled the MARY C around and around the 
column of black smoke made by the burning oil 
and prayed that someone would see it before it 
burned away. 

The Saturday evening newspaper carried the 
story of the rescue. It said the boat RANGER had 
sighted a burning mattress which a boy had put 





Using the gaff hook and oar Jimmy lowered 
the burning mattress onto the water. 


out as a distress signal, and had radioed the Coast 
Guard. A Coast Guard plane had taken the in- 
jured man off the troller, the MARY C, and had 
flown him to the hospital. The story stated that 
the RANGER had then guided the MARY C into 
Tee Harbor. The last line of the story read, “The 
injured man’s 12-year-old son Jimmie was at the 
wheel of the MARY C.” 

Jimmie was in the hospital room on Sunday 
afternoon when Miss Baxter came in with a box 
of home-made candy for his father. Seeing her 
made Jimmie remember the letter. What a childish 
lie that had been, he thought. Why I didn’t even 
know which side of the buoy to take. 

Miss Baxter stayed only long enough to tell 
Jimmie’s father that she was glad he was going 
to be all right. At the doorway she stopped and 
turned to Jimmie. 

“Well, Jimmie,” she said. “You proved that 
you can run the boat, and you will soon be 13 so 
it won't be necessary for you to write another let- 
ter. We bound yours into our Junior Red Cross 
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album this morning.” 











ANIMAL FAIR 


Wildlife in Alaska is abundant, writes 


Will Barker, well-known author of nature 


stories. Illustrations are by Bob Hines. 


LASKA is one of the most important wildlife 
A regions in the world. A vast, sprawling land 
of great, snow-capped mountains and endless, 
frozen tundra, Alaska is the home of certain ani- 
mals found no other place in the world. Among 
these animals is the Alaska brown bear, the largest 
Carnivore, or meat-eating, animal on earth. 

The brown bear is only one of many species of 
bears in Alaska. Others are the long-clawed 
grizzly, the long-necked polar bear, and the small- 
est and most widely distributed of all our bears, 
the black. 

Most of us are familiar with the black bear. 
You can recognize one by its glossy black coat 
and white chest patch. This species has a straight 
profile, and short, rounded claws. The claws give 
it the name “short-clawed American bear.” 


A BEAR’S LIFE 

During the winter when a female black bear 
is sleeping twin cubs are born. At first the young 
bears do nothing but nurse and sleep. By spring 
the cubs are roly-poly little creatures, weighing 
no more than 5 pounds each. Cubs often spend 


a great deal of time lying on their backs, while 
playing with their feet and toes. 

In the spring cubs leave their birthplace in a 
cave, windfall, or swampy thicket with their 
mother. They stay with her for the next 16 months. 
The family moves over a territory on which there 
are well-defined trails, in search of dead mammals 


and fishes, berries and fruits, and other foods. 





The cubs spend the winter following their 
birth with the mother. But in the spring of their 
second year, she either drives them away or de- 
serts them. And from then on the animals live the 


better part of each year by themselves. 


THE DALL SHEEP 

Another of Alaska’s unusual animals is the Dall 
sheep. It is the only wild white sheep in the 
world. With its white coat and long curling horns, 
the Dall sheep is one of the handsomest speci- 
mens of Alaskan wildlife. 

About half of the Dall sheep in Alaska live in 
the Brooks Range. These mountains are north 
of the Arctic Circle, and are the rugged birthplace 
of the lambs, which arrive in May or June. Young 
Dall sheep develop rapidly, and soon the little, 
long-legged animals are able to follow their par- 
ents high up in the crags of the Brooks Range. 

A Dall sheep feeds almost entirely on alpine 
grasses. To get salt in its diet, the animal visits a 
lick—a place on the surface of the earth where 
salt is found. 

When a male Dall sheep is fully-grown, it 
weighs anywhere from 175 to 200 pounds. Fe- 
males, known as ewes, weigh less than 150 pounds. 
Neither sex is long-lived: females seldom live 


more than 12 years, while males are ‘‘ancient’’ at 


14 years. 





KENAI MOOSE 


Another of the animals in Alaska that is the 
largest of its kind on earth is the Kenai moose. 
Sometimes the male of this member of the deer 
family weighs as much as 1,400 pounds. Its antlers 
will often have a spread of 6 feet or more. 

In late summer the males, or bulls, gather in 
high country. Here the dark brown animals fight 
from the middle of September until late October. 
These mating conflicts are preceded by low, chal- 
lenging grunts. After a bull moose has won a 
battle the animal seeks a mate. In the following 
May or June one or two long-legged, reddish- 
brown calves are born. 

Moose feed on willow, birch, and aspen. In a 
day a full-grown animal eats 40 to 50 pounds of 
this browse. As they feed, moose have to be on 
guard against such predators as wolves and bears, 
which prey especially on the calves. The moose 


furnish the winter supply of meat for hundreds 
of Alaskans. 


BIG-GAME CARIBOU 


Another member of the deer family in Alaska 
is the caribou. Once this antlered animal was so 
numerous in the Territory that their migrations 
held up paddlewheel steamers for hours while 
the animals crossed the Yukon River. Today the 
animals are not so numerous, but they are still 

(Continued ) 
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Alaska’s most abundant big-game species. 

Caribou wander great distances in search of 
the slow-growing lichens, or “reindeer moss.” 
This is their principal food supply. One herd is 
known to have moved from the Fortymile region 
of eastern Alaska to Kotzebue on the Arctic coast 
—a migration of about 600 miles. 


LONG-FURRED LEMMINGS 

One of Alaksa’s small mammals is the tiny, 
long-furred lemming. This little creature migrates 
every few years. When the lemmings in an area 
increase to a point where the spot is too crowded, 


Lemmings 


the animals start westward. They are followed by 
all kinds of animals which prey on them. The 
lemmings which survive their predators continue 
the migration. They march out onto the ice floes, 
and even swim from one floe to another until at 


last they drown. 


THE SLY LYNX 

The lynx is one of the animals which preys 
on lemmings. The lynx is the only wild member 
of the cat family in Alaska. In appearance the 
animal looks like an extra-large tabby cat. Its fur 
is exceptionally soft and light gray, and its ears 
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have prominent tufts that look something like 
tassels. In Alaska this shy animal usually makes its 
home in the timbered valleys of the interior. 


MUSK OXEN NOW PROTECTED 

And today in Alaska there is once more a 
mammal that was there at the time of the wooly 
mammoth—an animal of the pre-Ice Age. This 
animal is the musk ox. 

Whalers and traders killed off the musk ox 
nearly 100 years ago. A small herd of these ani- 
mals was brought from Greenland in 1930. The 
animals were released on Nunivak, a wildlife 
refuge in Bering Sea. 

On this island the musk ox maintains itself. The 
animal is built and upholstered to withstand a 
glacial climate. A deep, dense, wool undercoat is 
overlaid with extremely long, coarse, and flowing 
hairs, that almost touch the ground. This brown- 
ish-black coat protects against snow, rain, and 
cold. 

The musk ox browses on dwarf willows, mosses, 
lichens, and other alpine plants. To get at these 
foods beneath crusted snow, the animal uses its 
broad, flat, and hollow horns, its hooves, and its 
nose. 

Musk oxen defend themselves by forming a 
circle. The calves are inside. Such a formation is 


effective against wild predators. But it was no 
safeguard against rifle hunters, who could shoot 
the animals at a safe distance. As musk oxen still 
defend themselves by forming a circle, they need 
complete protection in the land where their an- 
cestors once roamed. 

These are but a few of the mammals which 
are a part of Alaska’s varied wildlife population. 
With the many fishes, birds, and other mammals 
of the Territory, the bears, the sheep, the moose, 


ALASKAN WORDS— 


the lemmings, the lynxes, and the musk oxen ful- 
fill the roles that Nature designed for them in 
the plant and animal community. 

The wildlife resources of Alaska are of vital 
importance to the economy and welfare of the 
people living there. In addition they provide en- 
joyment for the tourist and sportsman. Therefore 
Alaska’s wildlife must be used wisely so that this 
natural resource benefits the greatest number of 
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people for the longest possible time. 


How Many Do You Know? 


For each word, choose one of the answers listed below 


it. If you do not know the 


1. Mukluks are: 
(a) pants 
(b) cooking utensils 
(c) boots 


2. An oomiak is: 
(a) a large boat 
(b) a house 
(c) a newspaper 


3. A cache is: 
(a) a food storage platform 
(b) a boat 
(c) a table 


4. A parka is: 
(a) a hat 
(b) a fur outer garment 
(c) a wide place in the road 


5. An oogrook is: 
(a) an Alaskan bird 
(b) a bearded seal 
(c) a type of spear 


6. An igloo is: 
(a) a type of food 
(b) a snow house 
(c) a type of sea animal 


7. Eskimo ice cream is made of: 
(a) dairy cream 
(b) reindeer tallow, seal oil, 
water 
(c) moose milk and snow 


answer, turn to page 13. 


8. Nah-zee is: 
(a) a potato 
(b) a berry 
(c) a cow 

9. A ptarmigan is: 
(a) a@ fish 
(b) an animal 


(c) a bird 


10. Kazhgie is: 


(a) a chair 
(b) a type of totem pole 
(c) a men’s club 


11. A kayak is: 


(a) a chair 
(b) a small boat 
(c) a cap 


12. Keep-ming-yuk are: 


(a) fish 
(b) cranberries 
(c) household furniture 


13. Blubber is: 


(a) a vegetable 
(b) a precious stone 
(c) a type of fat 


14. A harpoon is: 


(a) an Eskimo hairpin 

(b) used in whale and walrus 
hunts 

(c) an eating utensil 

(Courtesy “Intercom,” published by ARC 

Service in Military and Veterans Hospitals) 
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Romaine-Skelton 


Seventh graders at A. P. Giannini 
Junior High, San Francisco, Calif., 
admire log cabin and fish wheel 
made by students at Kaltag 
School, Alaska, to say thanks for 
gift boxes. Using the Alaskan 
gifts as inspiration, the class 
plans a correspondence album 
for Kaltag School. 


Junior 


Red 
































Cross in Alaska 


In Alaska, “Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
boys and girls take part in Junior Red Cross 


activities just as members do in other places. 


OUNT THEM! Yes, 21,000 children in 117 

schools in Alaska are enrolled as members 
of Junior Red Cross. They enjoy both giving and 
receiving gifts and services. They are proud that 
one of their high-school members in 1954 was 
elected chairman of the Pacific Area Advisory 
Council, and that other members have gone to 
American Red Cross conventions as their repre- 
sentatives. 

Each year Alaskan JRCers contribute to the 
American Red Cross Children’s Fund. They make 
articles in their classrooms for military and civilian 
hospitals. They take part in the International 
School Art program and send beautiful correspond- 
ence albums to stateside schools and to other 
countries. Last year the children in the Alaska 
Native Schools sent cartons of handmade articles 
to schools in the states in appreciation for gift 
boxes they had received. The articles in these 
boxes included some made of native furs, skins, 
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beads, carved wooden dishes, and models of houses 
and kayaks. 

The letters of thanks from the Alaskan boys and 
girls for the 12,000 gift boxes sent to them during 
the last two years all told of the happiness the 
gifts had brought to them. 

Here are a few of the thank-you letters selected 
from the hundreds received: 

Thank you for sending the gift box. We are very 
thankful for it. Our teacher said that she never saw such 
neatly combed boys since they received the gift box. They 
start to comb their hair almost every day in school. 

I like the tooth brush you sent me and the doll. I gave 
the comb to my brother and I gave the needle and thread 
to my mother and I gave some other things to my cousins 
and uncles and aunts and my grandfather and grand- 
mother. The tooth brush and tooth paste are very useful 
to us. 

The hanky is useful very much too. It stopped my 
nose from running. I am real glad for the pencils too. 
I am using one pencil now. I had only a little stub of 
pencil before the Junior Red Cross box arrived. But now 
I am happy that I have. I am happy you sent the box for 
another reason. That reason is for giving to other people. 

—DOo.LLy WHEELER 
Unalakleet, Alaska 

Thank you for the Junior Red Cross Christmas boxes. 
We enjoyed them very much. We opened the boxes at 
our school Christmas party. We live in Kotzebue, Alaska, 
















which is an Eskimo village on the Arctic Ocean. There 
are 950 people in our town. In our school building we 
have 30 4th graders. We study the same things in our 
school that you do. We studied about your states in 
geography this year. 
—MamIE REICH 
Kotzebue, Alaska 


Thank you for the gift box you sent to me. I am an 
Eskimo boy. I live in Point Lay, Alaska. I like my tooth 
brush best in my box. We never see the sun for two 
months now and will not be seeing it until next month. 
Sometimes we buy oranges that come from your place. 
We have 8 grades in school. 

There are 19 school kids. We have an Eskimo teacher. 
Our school has only one room. We have electric lights 
in the school. 

—WILLIE TUKROOK 
Point Lay, Alaska 


Our school received Junior Red Cross greeting boxes. 
Thank you very much for the wonderful gifts. I am a 
girl in the second grade. This village of Atka is on the 
island of Atka. We are in Aleutians, our people are 
Aleuts. We are not Eskimo or Indian. In our school we 
have 28 students from first to eighth grade. Our school 
is one large building. The teacher's house is in one end. 

Even though we are in Alaska we do not have much 
snow or ice. We have lots of rain. For meat we have 
reindeer and sea food. Our groceries come once a year 
in a ship. We have one native store. But it does not have 
toys. Now you can tell why we are excited about Red 
Cross boxes. 


—JANET Dirks 
Atka, Alaska 








Drawing from an album made by 
White Mountain Boarding School 
in Alaska for a school in the 
United States. 


We were very grateful for your gifts to us. Up here in 
Alaska it is cold and there is lots of snow in some places. 
Kids have lots of fun sliding in the hills. Long ago we 
use to live in a igloo house. And now we are living in 
the lumber houses. We live near the ocean. Men go 
hunting from the ocean, they hunt seals. And when men 
get a seal, Mother cuts it and saves the skins for the 
boots to keep our feet warm in winter time. We always 
have Eskimo dances in holidays. In summer time we 
always go for eggs and we go swimming in the lakes. 
And we go riding too. My Eskimo name is Kaoo-vik. 
LENA JOHNSON 

Hooper Bay, Alaska 


Perhaps one of the most favorite activities of all 
the ones the Alaskan boys and girls do is to pre- 
pare and receive albums. They want to learn about 
life in the states and in other countries. They like 
to tell about what they do and they like to draw 
pictures of life in Alaska. Your class may wish to 
get better acquainted with them and make an 
album to send to them. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE ON PAGE 11 


Answers: 1 (c) boots; 2 (a) a large boat; 3 (a) a food 
storage platform; 4 (b) a fur outer garment; 5 (b) a 
bearded seal; 6 (b) a snow house; 7 (b) reindeer tal- 
low, seal oil, water; 8 (a) a potato; 9 (c) a bird; 10 
(c) a men’s club; 11 (b) a small boat; 12 (b) cran- 
berries; 13 (c) type of fat; 14 (b) used in whale and 
walrus hunts. 
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NASKA has been known by many names. 
A e Aleuts called it Alakh-Skhak, which 
means {}reat Country or Great Land. From this 
word prpbably comes the English ‘‘Alaska.” 

The 


Benson, } 


ng of Alaska was designed by Benny 
13-year-old boy in the 7th grade of 
the Missj@n Territorial School near Seward, 
Alaska. I§\became the official flag in 1927. Its 
meaning ig Hescribed in a poem, ‘‘Alaska’s Flag” 
by Marie D)take: 













Eight stats of gold on a field of blue— 
Alaska’s 
The blue 


The moun 


g. May it mean to you 

the sea, the evening sky, 

in lakes, and the flow’rs nearby; 

The gold oj\the early sourdough’s dreams, 

The precio 

The brilliani\stars in the northern sky, 

The “Bear”++the “Dipper” —and, shining 
high, 

The great Nowh Star with its steady light, 

Over land andea a beacon bright. 

Alaska’s flag—¥p Alaskans dear, 

The simple flagpf a last frontier. 


gold of the hills and streams; 


Pictures on thes \P2ees show a few of the in- 
p seen in the Great Land of 
Alaska, the northernmost territory of the U. S. 
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teresting places to 





U.S. Forest Service 
The city of Juneau, capital of Alaska, is a lum- 
bering and fishing center with a protected har- 
bor for small boats. > 


U.S. Army photo 
This picture of a snow house under construction 
near Big Delta, Alaska, shows how the door is 
cut from the inside. > 





U.S. Army photo 
Snow-covered Mt. McKinley is the scenic wonder 
for which McKinley Park, Alaska, is famous. 
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.S. Forest Service 
A Alaskan children point 
to carvings on the Giant 
Oyster totem pole, Tongass 
National Forest. 





U.S. Forest Service 
<A Tlingit Indian carves a totem pole with an 


adz, near Wrangell, Alaska. He is wearing a 
Potlatch button blouse (see story, page 19). 
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My Home Is on King Island 
By BOB MAYAK, Eskimo boy 


“For breakfast I have walrus or seal meat or 
boiled bird’s eggs dipped in seal oil,” 11-year-old 
Bob Mayak said, when I asked him how he lived 
on King Island, Alaska. ‘In the spring when the 
birds are nesting, we climb up on the rock cliffs 
and find the eggs. Then I have boiled bird's eggs.” 

Bob’s home village is built in tiers on the 
small bare-rock island in the icy waters of the 
Bering Sea, 80 miles off the coast of Western 
Alaska, near Nome. 

Bob doesn’t have the same kind of chores to 
do that the children in the United States have. 
We have no lawn to mow or room to keep, for 
there are no lawns and Bob’s whole family live in 
a room about 15 by 15 feet. The ceiling is only 
514 feet high. ‘“The teachers have to bend their 
heads when they come in,” Bob said. 

“I help my mother tend the babies. So do my 
sisters. We carry them™on our backs in a kind of 
sling when we go out to play. 

“My father hunts for a living. He hunts in an 
oomiak. That is a long, narrow boat which my 
father makes out of walrus hide. He hunts for 
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LIVE IN THE 


i; NORTHLAND 


Two native Alaskan children, 
Bob Mayak and Nancy Jackson, 
living in different parts 

of Alaska, tell you about their 
lite in the Northland. 


As told to 

IDELLA S. MARSH 

Executive Secretary, Juneau, 
Alaska, Chapter of the American 
Red Cross 





Juan Muiioz photo 


Bob Mayak launches a toy oomiak (walrus skin 
boat) on a puddle near his home on King Island, 


Alaska. 





Juan Muiioz photo 
Bob and his classmates come on the run to their 
school on King Island as a first-grader rings the 
school bell. 


walrus, seal, whale, and polar bear as well as dif- 
ferent kinds of birds, the murre, puffin, and 
auklets. We eat the meat and use the hides and 
skins for boats and clothing. The tusks of the 
walrus are ivory and we all learn to carve it into 
handles and ornaments to sell. 

“In the winter it is dark most of the day. I and 
my three sisters and two brothers go to school. I 
have a little brother and a baby sister who are too 
young to go to school. We wear flowered, calico 
parkas over our fur parkas. 

“Our school is just one room. We have about 
fifty pupils. The teacher and her husband live in 
another part of the school building. At noon the 
teacher gives us lunch. It is different than our 
food but we like it. I like sandwiches and jello 
best. We study the same books that other Ameti- 
can school children study. They are hard for us 
to understand because they tell us about trains and 
elevators in big buildings and big machines that 
harvest crops. We have never seen these things. 
We have never seen a farm. In the summers in 


Nome we see cars and airplanes. 


“When school is out each day we play in the 
snow on our sleds and we play ball on the ice 
below the village. When the ice melts we play 
with our toy oomiaks in the pools between the 
rocks. In the evenings we go with our parents to 





uan Mutioz oto 
In the spring on King Island, snow pe he caus ice 
melts into small pools and provides much fun for 
Bob and his friends who slide into the pools, riding 
dog sleds. 

the community house, where our mothers sew and 
our fathers carve ivory. The girls learn to sew and 
we boys learn to carve. 

“When spring comes and the ice melts all the 
people in our village go to Nome. We take all 
our food and clothing and our dogs in our oomiaks 
and cross the Bering Strait. When we get to the 
shore we pull the boats up on the beach, turn 
them upside down, and prop them up on poles. 





Juan Muiioz photo 
Older girls in Bob’s village take their baby brother 
and sister for a walk, Eskimo style. 
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Juan Muiio 


Bob and his friends play ball on the ocean ice in 
front of his village on King Island. 


My father and my brothers and I sit under the 
boat and carve ivory. We scratch pictures on the 
ivory and fill the scratches with black. We make 
very pretty things. People want to buy ivory 
carved by King Islanders because we have learned 
to carve so well. 

‘In the summer our methers cook our food over 
a fire on the beach. We sleep on the beach. I like 
the summers because I like to sleep out under the 
stars. 

“When it is time for school to start again we 


all go back to our home on the island.” 


I Live in a Village by the Sea 
By NANCY JACKSON, Tlingit Indian 

“Many years ago before the white people dis- 
covered gold near Juneau, my people lived here 
in a village by the sea called Hoonah,” 10-year-old 
Nancy Jackson told me when I asked about her 
people, the Tlingit Indians of Southeastern 
Alaska. 

“Many families lived in one long house, and 
outside the house they had tall totem poles that 
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were carved and brightly painted. The carvings 
on the poles were of the animals and birds that 
were sacred to the people. There was a raven on 
the poles by the house where my people lived be- 
cause they are the Raven Clan.” 


Nancy’s people now have American names be- 
cause the white people who came to Alaska 
couldn’t pronounce the Tlingit names and didn’t 
know their meaning. Nancy lives with her parents 
and three brothers and one sister in a small un- 
painted, frame house close to the waterfront. She 
goes to school in the same school with all the other 
school children of Juneau. She is in the fifth grade. 

“I like to go to school, I have a very pretty 
teacher. My oldest brother likes high school, too, 
because he is one of the best basketball players. 
My second brother plays baseball now but he will 
play basketball in high school. 

“My father is a fisherman. He fishes for king 
salmon on a boat called a troller. My oldest 


brother fishes with him in the summer. 


“I help my mother clean the house and cook 
and I help pick blueberries and huckleberries and 
salmonberries,” Nancy said when I asked what 
chores she had. Nancy loves to pick the wild ber- 
ries, and she has been taught to watch out for the 
black bear that feed on the berries. 





Malcolm Greany photo 


Nancy Jackson (left) and her friends who live in 
Hoonah, Alaska, help their mothers take care of the 


younger children. 
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Malcolm Greany photo 


Nancy’s father has returned from fishing 
and unloaded his catch at the cold stor- 
age plant at Hoonah. The boat on the 
left belongs to her father. 


“In the winter I play on my sled and next year 
I am going to have a bicycle if my father catches 
a lot of fish. 

“We have the Junior Red Cross in our school. 
We all think it is fine, we learn lots about chil- 
dren from other places.” 

Nancy’s people still have a ceremony each year 
to commemorate the potlatch that their people 
used to have. The potlatch was a big party and 


all the Indians from different villages came in 
homemade bark boats. There was lots of food and 
lots of dancing. Now Nancy’s parents join with 
other members of their clan and put on costumes 
and have a dance. Nancy has a costume too and 
dances with them. 

“I like to dance in costume,” Nancy said. “We 
all had our picture taken at the last dance. I was 


kkk 


in the front row.” 





Malcolm Greany photo 


Nancy Jackson (in front row, third from viewer's right) and her 
family and friends at Hoonah, Alaska, pose for their picture dur- 
ing a potlatch or winter festival with dancing, gift giving, and 


ceremonies. 
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Many million pairs of hands are 


busy in the American Junior Red Cross, 
helping others—the ill, the homebound, 
children overseas, and many others. 
Some of the ways these trained hands— 
and hearts—are working through Red 


Cross are pictured on these two pages. 










RED CROSS 
HAS NO HANDS 
BUT OURS 


Hands that pack boxes of games and books to send 
to a flooded school in Connecticut (School 84 for 
Handicapped, Buffalo, N. Y.). 











wire 


Hands that hold a script while he tells 
countywide JRC council how the NEWS 
is used in his school (Wayne Dotson, 
Boyles School, Birmingham, Ala.). 





Hands of first graders that count supplies for chap- 
ter’s fund drive (Denkmann School, Rock Island, Ill.). 
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Illustrated by Torson Gide 


ADVENTURE ON ICE 


By WANDA NEILL TOLBOOM 


An exciting story of Alaska—where the lives of 


a young Eskimo boy and his sister are saved by 


the wisdom and loyalty of an old sled dog. 


PRING HAD COME to the little Alaskan village. 

The sun, which had remained hidden most of 
the winter, now rose high in the sky. Shallow 
pools of shining water lay upon the blue-gray sea 
ice. The sky was very blue, and everywhere melt- 
ing snow reflected the bright sunshine. 
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There was great activity in the village. Parka- 
clad men, women, and children hurried about. 
Dogs howled as sleds were loaded. Almost every 
Eskimo who lived in the village was out-of-doors. 

Koonuk helped his father lash a flat-bottomed 
skin boat to a long sled. He worked quickly and 


- “This dog is wise as well as old’—said 

Koonuk’s father. “She has not missed 
going to the whale hunts for many years. 
This time she will not be left behind.” 


well, feeling proud that at 12 years of age he was 
doing a man’s work. His sister, who was only 10, 
busied herself packing pots and dishes into the 
traveling box. 

This was one of the most exciting times in the 
year. The men of the village were going out to 
hunt the great bowhead whales that passed by 
each spring on their way to the Arctic Ocean. 

For weeks now, Koonuk had been busy helping 
to clean and mend the boats and paddles and to 
sharpen boat-hooks and harpoons. Sourrah had 
sewn her father a fine new pair of water-proof 
boots. No one had been idle. 

Each day Koonuk had become more excited as 
he looked out across the frozen sea. Now, at last, 
a great wide crack had opened up. Fields of ice 
were breaking away from the main ice which was 
still locked firmly to the land. Through this crack 
in the ice the whales would travel on their north- 
ward journey. 

There was now no time to be lost. The capture 
of many whales meant that the village people 
would have plenty of food for a long time to come. 
The skin and bones of the huge animals had many 
uses, too. 

Soon the boat was made quite fast. Sourrah 
handed her father the traveling box and he packed 
it in with the tent and sleeping robes. She, too, 
was very proud and happy. This year she was 
going with her father and brother to the hunt. 

As they began to hitch the dogs, Koonuk saw 
that his father was putting a harness on the old 
dog, Toto. 

“Surely we do not take Toto with us,” he cried 
out. “That old dog can no longer travel quickly. 
She is of no use.” 

His father was not pleased that Koonuk had 
spoken out so boldly. “This dog is wise as well 
as old,” he replied. “She has not missed going to 


the whale hunt for many years. This time she will 
not be left behind.” 

‘That is true,” said Sourrah, stooping to pat the 
dog’s shaggy head. ‘““We cannot go without Toto.” 

Koonuk said no more, but he felt a little cross 
with the others. 

Soon all the teams of the village were ready, 
and with much howling and shouting they all set 
off together with the dogs’ noses pointing toward 
the far off place where mist rose from the open 
water. 

It was great fun. Koonuk and Sourrah ran 
beside the sled as did their father. Sourrah thought 
of the little cakes she would fry in the tent, and 
Koonuk thought of great whales and his new 
harpoon which lay on the sled. 

Thinking these fine thoughts, they did not 
notice that the sled had slowed, until they were 
far behind the others. Suddenly, their father 
shouted at the dogs to stop. The old dog Toto 
was limping very badly. 

“She has a badly swollen leg. We must travel 
very slowly,” said their father after he had ex- 
amined her. 

“Poor old dog,” said Sourrah. 

But Koonuk spoke not a word because he was 
so angry and ashamed. Now the other teams were 
almost out of sight. 

When at last they reached the edge of the ice 
several tents had already been set up. But only the 
women and girls were there. Far out on the water 
they saw the other hunters. Rifle shots rang out. 
Whales had already been sighted. 

Quickly Koonuk and his father unhitched the 
dogs and set up the little tent for Sourrah. Then 
taking their hunting equipment, they slid the boat 
into the water and paddled hastily out to join in 
the hunt. 

Koonuk forgot his anger and disappointment. 
Out in the water among the large pans of floating 
ice a great bowhead whale threshed about in a 
frantic attempt to escape from its enemies. Men in 
boats were firing upon it from all sides. 

As they drew near, Koonuk and his father could 
see that the whale was going to get away unless 
someone harpooned it at once. Hastily they 
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dropped the paddles and took up their harpoons. 
Then they stood upright and allowed the boat 
to drift. 

Suddenly the whale broke away from the hunt- 
ers, and headed straight toward them. It seemed 
as if they would be upset and thrown into the 
water. Koonuk’s father dropped his harpoon and 
snatched up the paddle. Frantically he tried to 
move the boat out of the whale’s path, but he was 
not quick enough. 

Luckily the monster swerved at the last moment. 
Koonuk hurled his harpoon with all his might. 
The next instant he found himself clinging to the 
end of the line while the harpoon’s head was 
firmly lodged in the whale. The boat was on its 
side and both he and his father were soaking wet. 

Soon the other hunters were all around them. 
There were more rifle shots and the flashing of 
harpoons through the air. Everywhere was shout- 
ing and confusion. The hunt was over. The first 
whale of the season had been captured and 
Koonuk’s harpoon had been the first to find its 
mark. 

That night as he lay in their little tent out on 
the ice Koonuk could scarcely sleep for thinking 
of the day’s exciting events. He hoped that many 
more whales would soon be caught so that they 
might return to the village for the big celebration 
that always followed. There would be feasting 
and games and much.talk about the first harpoon. 
How proud he would feel. 

In.the morning Koonuk did not go hunting. A 
stiff wind was blowing and his father asked him 
to stay behind with Sourrah because his sister was 
afraid the little tent might be swept away. Toto’s 
leg was very lame and although the old dog 
dragged herself between the traces, she was not 
allowed to go. Both Koonuk and Toto watched 
longingly as the hunting party set off farther up 
the edge of the ice. 

As the day passed the wind grew stronger. Out 
to sea the pans of ice began to break up and move 
about. Still the hunters did not return. 

In the late afternoon the tent began to shake 
over their heads and the ice to move beneath them. 
Then there was a bump and a cracking sound. 
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They looked outside and were terrified at what 
they saw. Between them and the rest of the camp 
was a widening stretch of water. The piece of ice 
on which their tent sat, had broken away and was 
drifting out to sea. 

Sourrah began to cry. 

“Wee must be brave,”’ said Koonuk. ‘““The others 
in the camp have seen us and will send a boat 
for us soon.” 

But Koonuk did not feel brave. He knew there 
was not a boat left in camp and the men were far 
away. 

Carefully he checked everything that floated 
with them on their pan of ice. There were only the 
tent, the sleeping robes, a small supply of food, 
and little else. Behind the tent was old Toto who 
looked up and wagged her tail. 

Hour after hour they drifted. The wind lessened 
but the air became very cold. On the horizon they 
saw only the white line of shore ice and the hills 
beyond. They ate a little and talked a little. Sour- 
rah brought Toto into the tent to keep her com- 
pany. Still they saw no sign of rescue. 

The sun set and rose again. On the second day 
the weather grew even colder. Once they were 
blown very close to land but they drifted out to 
sea again. When night came they had no food 
left. Cold and hungry they lay down to sleep. 

Koonuk woke in the twilight. of the Arctic 
spring night. For a moment he could not remem- 
ber where he was. Then he heard Toto whining 
outside the tent. He found her crouched at the 
edge of the ice pan. Everything was strangely still. 
New ice had formed upon the surface of the water. 

“We have again drifted close to shore. If we 
could only get across,” thought Koonuk. 

Then he saw Toto slide from the pan and drag 
herself a little way out onto the new ice. Whining, 
she looked back at the boy as if asking him to 
follow. 

Was it possible that the new ice would hold? 
In some places it would be stronger than in others. 
If only they knew where to go. Perhaps Toto 
would guide them. Quickly he woke Sourrah and 
although she was very frightened she agreed to 
take the chance. 


Slowly and carefully, on hands and knees they 
followed the dog. The new ice was like a thin 
sheet of rubber and it bent beneath them. At any 
moment Koonuk expected to drop into the sea, 
yet on and on they went. The tent was soon left 
far behind. Toto half walked, half crawled, all 
the while sniffing the ice with her nose. Now she 
went this way, now that. 

Koonuk lost all track of time. His hands and 
feet became so cold that he could scarcely move 
them. Sourrah began to cry, but still they moved 
on. 

Suddenly he heard voices. He thought he must 
have been asleep. The first thing he saw when he 
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opened his eyes was the rough surface of a rock. 
They were safe on land. His father and several of 
the other hunters were helping him and Sourrah 
to their feet. 

“Toto brought us safely across the ice. She is 
truly a wise dog,”” whispered Koonuk as soon as 
he could speak. 

“She is wise indeed,” replied his father. “Day 
and night we have searched. It was the howling 
of the old dog that brought us to you here. Many 
whales have been caught. Let us quickly return to 
the village.” 

“Yes,” shouted the others joyfully. “Now let 
the celebration begin.” k*& & 





Joyfully Koonuk and his sister hugged their dog 
Toto who had guided them safely across the ice. 
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EIGHT LITTLE BOYS tree stor by sean Nowak 


Illustrated by John Donaldson 





1. Eight little boys fishing on a pier, 2. One little boy stumbles, and he falls in 
Not one thought that danger might be near. 12 feet of water and he doesn’t know how to 
swim! 
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3. One little boy bobbing up and down, 4. A dive, approach, and rescue-carry, 
Seven little boys afraid that he will drown. Then Brent succeeds in saving Jerry! 


Six little boys never learned to swim, 
Seventh has his “Swimmer” badge; knows it’s up 
to him. 


The hero of this story is Brent Smith, 10 years old, of Omena, Michigan, who last summer rescued 
an 8-year-old playmate, Jerry Fouts. The boys were fishing off the Omena Yacht Club dock when 
the accident occurred. Fortunately, Brent had taken Red Cross swimming lessons and had waited 
to observe the life-saving classes which followed, so he knew what to do in the emergency. Brent 
has been awarded a Red Cross Certificate of Merit for his act. 
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AFTER—Toys for children who lost 
their belongings in an apartment 
house fire are purchased and wrapped 
by JRCers in the District of Columbia 
Chapter, Washington, D. C. 
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JRCers work hand in hand with adults 
on disaster projects. BEFORE disaster 
occurs they help prepare supplies that 
may be needed; then AFTER disaster 

strikes they are ready to bring aid 

to children who may have suffered. 







BEFORE—More than 100 shelter kits are prepared for emergency 
need by JRCers working at New Haven, Conn., Chapter. 
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(BOY'S LULLABY) 


Alaskan 


Tlingit Folk Tun 1e Harmonized by Carol Beery Davis 
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I was just sneaking,Sneak-ing to catch slenmmemaeie he flew be- 





Soar-ing up-ward in-to the sky, Raffling hie feathers all a-bout him! 
Illustrated by Jo F Irwin 





